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ABSTRACT 

This booklet presents lesson plans and activities that were 
used in a study exploring the reader response patterns produced by Year 12 
students from three different schools to the teaching of classical literature 
in translation. The emphasis is placed on their reading and reacting to the 
Homeric "Odyssey. " Lesson plans and activities using reader response 
techniques were provided to the teachers and personal reading journals were 
distributed to all students participating in the study. Although designed 
with British students in mind, the resources could be adapted for use in 
other countries. The main aim of the reading journals was to enable students 
to record their personal responses to the passages studied in the classroom. 
The lesson plans set out reading programs that promote an autonomous reading 
based on the experiences and expectations of individuals. Since students need 
time to interact with the text to be able to articulate their initial 
response to it, students were given time in the observed lessons to reflect 
on their own encounters with the text. Students also discussed their 
observations in small groups of up to five students, and then discussed group 
choices with the entire class. The lesson plans include exercises involving 
three variations of a prediction exercise: prediction alternatives; student's 
own predictions; and generic descriptive labels. (-Contains 10 references.) 
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This resource pack contains an outline of the aims and objectives of the proposed 
activities, followed by a sample of student reading journals and lesson plans for 
teachers who taught the Odyssey as part of a Classical Civilisation course for A- 
Level students in British schools. 
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Towards Responsive Teaching and Learning of the Odyssey. 
Suggested Lesson Plans and Activities 



The present lesson plans and activities were used in a study exploring the reader 
response patterns produced by 35 A-Level (Year 12) students from three different 
schools to the teaching of classical literature in translation. The emphasis is 
placed on their reading and reacting to the Homeric Odyssey, one of the set-texts 
for their A-Level Classical Civilisation course in Britain. Lesson plans and 
activities using reader response techniques were provided to the teachers and 
personal reading journals were distributed to all students participating in the 
study. Although designed with British students in mind, the resources could be 
adapted for use in other countries, as the Homeric epics are among the 
cornerstones of western literature and are taught as set texts in most countries of 

the Western world. 

The reading journals 

The main aim of the reading journals was to enable students to record their 
personal responses to the passages studied in the classroom. The researcher 
hoped to gain additional insights into students' reading processes and the value 
of the employed reader response activities (RRA). Students recorded their 
thoughts after their individual reading, at the end of their group-work and 
during the class discussions. Students were given detailed instructions by the 
researcher as to when they should put down their responses, providing thus the 
necessary consistency for the analysis of their responses. 

The lesson plans 

The six lesson plans were based on an equal number of key passages from the 
Odyssey, varying in length between 150 and 200 lines. This was considered to be 
a reasonable amount of text for students to tackle within a 50 minutes lesson. The 
selected passages were as following (all references are to the Lattimore translation). 



a. Odysseus and Calypso, Book 5, 11. 85-191 

b. Odysseus and Nausicaa, Book 6, 11. 135-210 

c. Demodocus and Odysseus, Book 8, 11. 485-586 

d. Penelope and Odysseus, Book 19, 11. 104-212 

e. Slaughter in the Great Hall, Book 22, 11. 310-501 

f. The Recognition Scene: Penelope and Odysseus, Book 23, 11. 166-239 

The students were allowed time for a preliminary 'private' encounter with the 
text and time to reflect on their responses individually and then within their 
groups. The main aim of the lesson plans was to set out a reading programme 
that promoted an autonomous reading based on the experiences and 
expectations of individuals who were, at the same time, members of an 
interpretive community (Fish, 1980), the classroom. The lessons had four stages: 
(a) Establishing personal response; (b) Group work; (c) Class discussion; and (d) 
Summarising exercise. 

A. Establishing personal response 

Students need time to interact with the text, to be able to articulate their initial 
responses to it and share them with the rest of the class. Furthermore, if the focus 
is on making meaning rather than finding meaning in the text, then this need 
becomes even greater. Students were given time in the observed lessons to reflect 
on their own encounters with the text. It seems a paradox that, whilst students 
are usually told that their written accounts should undergo careful scrutiny and 
constant rewriting, a complete reading is approached as something to be 
acquired on first encounter. 

B. Group work 

The next stage involved discussion within small groups of up to five students. 
This gave students the chance to interact closely with each other. The activity 
itself provided a setting where pupils shared ideas, compared and contrasted 
differences and likenesses. They also learned to defend their views and to modify 
them in the light of compelling arguments and to be collaborative and motivated, 
without being antagonistic. 



C. Class discussion 

The class as a whole discussed the choices of every group and decided on the 
most appropriate. The aim was to avoid any sense of teacher- or peer-judgement. 
Personal responses cannot be judged on a basis of 'right' or 'wrong , provided 
that they are not based on misunderstandings or misinterpretations. Class 
discussion focused also on the main issues that had occupied small groups 
(which were raised either by students or by the teacher). An agreed member of 
each group (chair) presented the conclusions of their group to the class. This 
phase was particularly important for teachers too, who needed to be sure that 
everybody had understood the key issues raised by each group. 

D. A summarising exercise that recapitulated the main points raised during the 
discussion was a good way for both students and teachers to make sure that a 
record was made of all significant issues, which could be used for future 
reference and revision before the examinations. 

The selected activities 

The lesson plans included exercises involving three variations of a single 
technique, that is the prediction exercise. Predicting as a way of eliciting personal 
responses to literature is a well-established technique (Protherough, 1983; Dias 
and Hayhoe, 1988; Lunzer and Gardner, 1984; Calfee and Drum, 1986; 
Thompson, 1987; Early and Ericson, 1988; Protherough and King, 1995; Wilhelm, 

1997). 

Prediction activities allow for multiple interpretations of the taught text. Pupils 
are like the members of an audience: giving one's own predictions to the story is 
like receiving the text and filling in the gaps according to one's own reading 
processes. There is a happy co-insidence, where the creator and the perceiver 
come together in one person. Prediction activities can also activate students 
previous knowledge and experience of texts and arouse motivation in finding 
out the likely development or outcome of a story. 



There is, therefore, an internal cohesion between the theoretical model adopted 
for the undertaking and carrying out of the research and the formulation of the 
activities that put this theoretical model into classroom practice. The use of a 
single technique was preferred owing to the small number of lessons observed. 
This ensured more reliable data with regard to the effectiveness of the 
methodology adopted. All six lessons were planned in using a type of the 
prediction activities, as they are presented below. There were three types of 
predictions in total, so each was used twice. 

A. Prediction alternatives 

In this activity students were given five alternative outcomes to a scene. In their 
reading journals, students wrote down individually, in note form, the reasons 
that led them to opt for their selected outcome and reject the others. Then, in 
group discussion, individuals discussed with their peers their choice and came to 
a negotiated agreement regarding the most likely outcome. 

B. Students' own predictions 

The narrative was divided into short sections and students were asked to 
speculate on what followed or to fill in the gaps /missing lines between the 
instalments. This required pupils to use the evidence provided by the text up to 

this point. 

C. Generic Descriptive Labels 

Students took on the role of the author in continuing the story, using the generic 
labels adapted from Lunzer and Gardner's (1984) Learning from the Written Word . 



action 


argument 


event explanation 


description 


conservation 


somebody's thoughts 
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The generic labels represented different ways in which the story might be 
developed by the author. The students were also asked to justify their choices 
and to elaborate upon them: for instance, if they chose action, they were expected 
to say who the main characters would be? Whose argument would be advanced 
and why? On what events would the description focus and who was going to be 
the narrator (the author, one of the main characters, an extra-textual narrator)? 
Although the discussion was directed, the teacher's intervention was limited to 
clarifying statements and providing guidance, where needed. On the evidence of 
the findings, this activity was considered as the most difficult, yet the most 
interesting and enjoyable for some of the students. The so-called labels were not 
automatically 'recognisable' to all pupils. Thus, explanation of what was being 
asked of them, possibly with a few examples, was necessary for the activity to be 

undertaken. 
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/\ note to students. 



This booklet is designed to help you record your 
own thoughts and understanding of the passages 
we shall study together. It will become a 
personal document which should show how you 
have developed your own ideas about what you 
have read. 

It is very important that you build up. your own 
understanding of the passages. 



When your small group has completed its 
discussion, try to sum up in detail the 
conclusions your group has formed and the ideas 
that have emerged. There probably will be some 
unanswered questions at this stage. Record these 
too, using the space provided on your booklet 
(Part 2, Group notes). 

4 Each small group will report back its findings 
to the rest of the class and you shall discuss these 
views together. 



You will study one passage of the Odyssey each 
session. The general pattern of the sessions will 
be as follows: 

1 Part of the passage will be read to you. 

2 You will be invited to predict the unfolding of 
the story. You will be given either four or five 
different possible outcomes of thow the story 
might develop and you will be asked to choose 
one of them. Read the passage individually first 
(the passage will be given to you or you can 
follow y9our text) and write down in one or two 
sentences the reasons for your selected 
prediction and also the reasons for rejecting the 
others (you can use the space provided in your 
reading journal, see Part 1). 

It is very important to realize that as an 
individual you are free to come to your own 
conclusions. Learn to trust and value your own 
feelings and ideas. 

3 You will study the passage in your small 
group and discuss it together. 

The first aim here is that you help each other to 
solve any problems of understanding and 
interpretation. 

It is very important that you should feel able to 
bring out any ideas and feelings at this stage. It is 
the group’s job to listen and help each other to 
express their own views. 

The second aim is to work together and reach a 
common conclusion explaining briefly the 
reasons for your decision. 

Although your ideas may differ, there are no 
“Correct answers”. The final decision will be a 
result of co-operation and common agreement. 



Finally, after all opinions have been heard, the 
teacher will read the passage aloud and you will 
see then how the author decided to continue the 
story and discuss its content with your 
classmates and with your teacher. 

As a beginning you can write down any feelings 
and ideas that occur to you and formulate any 
questions you would like to ask about the 
development of the story. 

Furthermore, I think it is essential that you 
develop your own way of asking questions 
(based on your own understanding of the texts) 
and recording ideas and impressions that occur to 
your. 

Recording 

I would like you to make notes on these 
occasions, although you can make additional 
notes at any other time you wish. 

a) When you first read the passage through 
yourself and select your prediction. 

b) When you discuss the passage within 
your group and try to come to a 
common conclusion. 

c) Before the class discussion, in order to 
write down anything you felt whilst 
reading the passage and discussing 
within your small group (e.g. how you 
feel about the hero/es, how you would 
have reacted in a similar situation, what 
more you would like to know about 
them, etc.). 

Finally, I would like to thank you for your 
cooperation and the help you give me with my 
research. It has been always a great pleasure for 
me working with pupils and I am sure this will 
be the case now as well. Have fun! 
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